
































I believe we are at the beginning of a period when more atten- 


tion is to be paid to the study of eugenics and to the breeding of 
more perfect human beings. The day is dawning when there shall 
be greater co-operation between the teachers and the doctors in 
the study of children, causes of defect, prevention of disease, and 
hereditary tendencies. May we not rejoice in the coming of this 
day, in the hope that it will bring to the children of tomorrow fewer 
sorrows, fewer handicaps, and fewer sins from generations of 
yesterday and today, and leave us as our heritage a more perfect 
race, a better world. 
FRANK M. DRIGGS, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, October, 1913. 





As physicians we should be as much interested in the social 
and economic welfare of our patients as we are in the treatment of 
their disease. It is important to attempt to cure deafness, but it is 
just as important for us in the meantime to aid the deaf individual 
to attain a certain degree of happiness and usefulness. His appeal 
ig to. us, and through us to the legislative and civic bodies who can 
carry our advice into ‘definite acts. 

nhs? _:, 3! HAROLD HAYS, M.D. 
th aig wht? “THE VOLTA REVIEW, October, 1913. 
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DOUGLAS TILDEN, SCULPTOR 
BY WILLIAM A. CALDWELL, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ROM “Who’s Who in America,” it 

may be learned that Douglas Tilden 
was born in Chico, California, lost his 
hearing from scarlet fever at five years 
of age, was educated at the California 
Institution for the Deaf and the Blind, 
entered the University of California, but 
did not continue the course, taught in the 
California Institution for eight years, 
studied sculpture in New York and Paris, 
and was professor of sculpture in the 
University of California from 1894 to 
1900. Several of his works were ad- 
mitted to the Paris Salon, one of them, 
the “Tired Boxer,” having received hon- 
orable mention. 

It might be added that during the time 
Tilden was in Paris he contributed to 
The Silent Educator a series of articles 
on the education of the deaf, including 
an elaborate method for the correction 
of errors in language. This fact seems 
especially worthy of note—that a young 
artist, while hard at work at his art, 
should have found the time and had the 
inclination, even amid the gay surround- 
ings of Parisian life, to prepare long arti- 
cles on a subject not generally regarded 
as of absorbing interest except to those 
actively engaged in teaching, and not al- 
ways to them. That he was an enthusi- 
astic, not to say impetuous, teacher is 
evidenced in the index finger of his right 
hand, the first joint of which was broken 
in this way: Desiring to impress upon a 
somewhat indifferent or unobservant pu- 
pil a certain portion of the lesson on the 





wall-slate, he bore down on it and jabbed 
the particular part he wished to empha- 
size with his forefinger. The slate pre- 
sented an unyielding surface and the fin- 
ger had to give way. It wears a remi- 
niscent look to this day. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Mr. Tilden affects none of the tonsorial 
or sartorial eccentricities that are sup- 
posed to be characteristic of artists. His 
clothing is of conventional cut, his face 
smooth shaven, and his hair of “normal” 
length. He is dignified and courteous in 
manner, and uses the sign language and 
the manual alphabet with clearness, de- 
liberation, and grace, though he is capa- 
ble of speed under pressure, as indicated 
in the incident narrated above. Under 
present methods of instruction, his speech 
would, of course, have been preservéd, 
and it can safely be affirmed that he 
would undoubtedly have made an excel- 
lent record in this direction. He has the 
most natural laugh, I think, I ever heard 
from a deaf person, and when he is only 
slightly amused, has a most infectious 
chuckle. It must needs be recorded, how- 
ever, that Tilden is not enamored of the 
oral method as a means of educating the 
deaf, though he once remarked to me, 
while watching his little boy at play, that 
he never felt the lack of speech so much 
as when he desired to communicate with 
his children, both of whom hear per- 
fectly. Much of his writing has been in 
opposition to teaching the deaf exclu- 
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"ILDEN AT WORK AND A CORNER OF HIS STUDIO 
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sively by the means of speech. In 
this connection it may be added 
that he has a wonderful command 
of English, rarely making a slip 
that would indicate even to one 
familiar with the composition of 
the deaf that he had lost his hear- 
ing in early childhood. Some years 
ago, in a story contest in the Over- 
land Monthly, he won the first 
prize. He enjoys controversy, and 
this predilection has led him at 
times into making statements that 
have served no good purpose. 
Some years ago one of the comic 
weeklies printed a series of say- 
ings, entitled “Things which one 
would rather have left unsaid.” 
Some of Mr. Tilden’s utterances 
have been of a kind that his warm- 
est friends and admirers would 
rather he had left unsaid. 


TILDEN THE ARTIST 


3ut it is of Tilden the sculptor 
I am writing. The accompanying 
half-tones give some idea of what 
he has accomplished as an artist. 
Many of these works have re- 
ceived the commendation of those 
competent to judge of their merits 
from a technical point of view. I 
am not an artist and will make no 
attempt to pose as one; I only know when 
a painting has a resemblance to the orig- 
inal scene or person; I can tell whether 
the expression on the face of a statue 
is like that on the sitter’s physiognomy. 
In short, I represent the average observer, 
and what I have to say will be said in 
that capacity. 


THE “TIRED BOXER” 


Some authority has described,or rather 
defined, sculpture as being the “art of 
repose.” In accordance with this defini- 
tion, it is declared that a statue of figures 
representing a state of intense activity, 
as in those of the Laoco6n, is incongruous 
and not to be approved. If we are to 
accept this theory as our guide, then 
Tilden’s “Tired Boxer,” already referred 
to, was his best work. This statue, which 
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THE BEAR HUNTERS 


was the property of the Olympic Club, 
was <lestroyel in the great fire of 1906. 
It represented a boxer seated and with 
his. hands hanging at his side and head 
drooping forward, the whole figure indi- 
cating complete physical exhaustion. 


“BEAR HUNTERS,” A DOG, AND A CHINA- 


MAN 


A contrast of startling nature, so far 
as repose is concerned, is offered in the 
“Bear Hunters,” the group now standing 
on the grounds of the California Insti- 
tution. Here is action of the most vigor- 
ous kind. Waiving this point, the indi- 
vidual figures of this group and the 
statue as a whole invariably attract and 
hold the attention of every one who en- 
ters the grounds. The two Indian hunt- 
ers are, of course, the chief features of 
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THE WOUNDED FOOTBALL PLAYER 


THE BALL PLAYER 


Tilden’s well-known athletic studies 
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the group, the grizzly bear forming the 
background and the sprawling cubs being 
a'detail, but by no means an unimportant 
one. ‘Two rather amusing incidents are 
associated with this statue: One day a 
stray dog came wandering over the lawn 
in search of anything edible that might 
present itself to his hungry gaze. Glanc- 
ing timorously around, he suddenly caught 
sight of the upraised tomahawk in the 
hand of the Indian, and with a yelp he 
took the shortest trail to the gate. There 
was nothing suggestive of repose about 
him as long as he remained in sight. 
Another day the pupils noticed a China- 
man paying his respects to this strange 
god of the ’Melican man, bowing down 
to it and apparently presenting his claims 
to celestial consideration. His genuflex- 
ions and obeisance over, he went joyously 
on his way, satisfied, no doubt, that he 
had put a spoke in the wheel of fate for 
the time being. ‘This statue was one of 
four of Tilden’s which were on exhibi- 
tion at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and those who visited the Art Build- 
ing will recall that the “Bear Hunters” 
occupied a very conspicuous position in 
the hall, directly facing one of the en- 
trances. 


THE “BALL PLAYER” 


The “Ball Player” was Tilden’s first 
work. ‘It was purchased by a citizen of 
San Francisco and presented to Golden 
Gate Park, where it now stands. The 
style of uniform worn by ball-players at 
the time this statue was made is not 
exactly the same as that seen on the 
diamond today. The difference is not so 
noticeable, perhaps, as that in ladies’ hats, 
but it is sufficient to cause a feeling that 
all is not just right. And this explains 
the desire of artists to depict the human 
form divine with as little drapery as pos- 
sible, unless that drapery be of a kind 
that will not distract attention by creating 
a feeling that there is something incon- 
gruous about the figure. The problem of 
wherewithal his images shall be clothed 
is one that, it may well be believed, gives 
the artist plenty to think about. 

The group representing the wounded 
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football player was purchased by a pub- 
lic-spirited man and offered as a prize to 
the competing university football teams— 
California and Stanford. The former 
defeated the latter in the series of games, 
thus winning the statue, which now stands 
on the grounds of the University of Cali- 
fornia amid a splendid setting of stately 
live oaks. 


CONCERNING BACKGROUNDS 


The Donahue fountain, the California 
Volunteers’ Monument, and the Admis- 
sion Day Monument are situated on busy 
corners of Market street, the main thor- 
oughfare of San Francisco. The group 
of figures on the first named represents 
a force of mechanics at work on a sheet 
of metal. The two men occupying the 
most prominent positions—the one on the 
left in the prime of life, the other quite 
advanced in years—are wonderful speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s art. It seems to 
me that Tilden’s claim to recognition as 
a true artist could rest on those two fig- 
ures alone. It does not appear from the 
photograph why this should be called a 
“fountain.” It was necessary, in order 
to get as large a picture of the figures as 
possible, to come so near that the pool 
surrounding the pedestal of the statue 
is cut out. The water flows into this pool 
from pipes in the sides of the pedestal. 
Speaking of this matter of photographing 
the fountain, I had to contend with one 
obstacle which ought not to be allowed 
to exist in cities or anywhere else in a 
civilized land. I refer to the bizarre back- 
ground of cigarette and other advertise- 
ments that presented itself at almost ev- 
ery point where I planted my camera. 
It is gratifying to know that a recently 
adopted ordinance places a tax on these 
unsightly and useless blots on the land- 
scape. It ought to be high enough to 
make them impossible. Among the things 
that future and more advanced ages will 
look back on with amazement surely will 
be our complacent endurance of this 
method of advertising. It is irritating at 
any time; it is maddening when one de- 
sires to look at a noble building or work 
of art, and especially is it exasperating to 
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THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL 


the photographer when he fails to note, 
until he has developed his plate or film, 
that the most conspicuous feature of his 
picture is the blatant appeal of some soap 
manufacturer to purchase his wares. 


SOME UNFINISHED SKETCHES 


While all of Tilden’s work is interest- 
ing to me, I find more enjoyment in look- 
ing at his rough, unfinished studies and 
sketches than in the finished statue. The 
amount of expression that he can put into 
a little pellet of clay is a never-ending 
source of astonishment to me. Here is 
a sketch of Moses looking across Jordan. 
The figure of the great leader of the 
Israelites is hardly as large as one’s little 
finger, and only the merest outline of a 
human form at that, and yet the tiny clod 
gives the impression of submission, of 
awe, of resignation. It seems to me it 
would convey such a thought even to one 
unfamiliar with the story of Moses. 
Back of the kneeling figure the rough 
rocks of Mount Nebo have taken the 
form of a great hand, the index finger 
pointing out the “Promised Land,” which 
Moses may see, but never touch. 


TO THE ABBE DE L’EPEE 


The “Creation of Eve” is another Bib- 
lical sketch. Adam is lying asleep and the 
newly created woman stands looking 
down at him. ‘Tilden regards this sketch 
with favor, and it may in time develop 
into a finished piece of work. 

In the “Last Combat of the Colos- 
seum” there is not only a fine represen- 
tation of the splendid physique of the 
gladiator, but also a blank look of aston- 
ishment at this interruption by the monk, 
Telemachus, soon to be brushed aside 
like a pestiferous gnat. 

“Life is but a Span” is represented by 
a dancing girl, tripping lightly along a 
rod a span in length. 


THE ABBE DE I, EPEE MEMORIAL 


The proposed memorial to the Abbé 
de l’Epée is beautiful, both in conception 
and execution. The figure of the Abbé 
is in the center, and lying, one on each 
side of him, are two figures in shackles 
to represent the deaf—one face down 
and with hands pressed against the use- 
less ears, as if hopeless of relief; the 
other turning his face upward, as if to 
indicate the dawning of intelligence. On 
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the front of the pedestal is a fresco in 
bas-relief portraying persons who have 
been associated prominently with the edu- 
cation of the deaf. The back of the 
monument has in bas-relief five scenes 
illustrative of the life of the priest. It 
will be noted that the figures, bas-relief, 
and inscription below are together sug- 
gestive of the shape of a cross. The fig- 
ure of the Abbé and the bas-reliefs: are 
to be in bronze, the two prostrate figures 
and the pedestal in marble. 

“Valor Rescuing San Francisco” is a 
reminder of the period of the great fire 


THREE TYPICAL UNFINISHED STUDIES 

C’est Moi, Death of Moses, and 
Creation of Eve. The latter is re- 
garded by Tilden with especial favor. 





and of the indomitable courage 
which has lifted the sorely stricken 
city from her ashes. 

Most of Tilden’s works have been 
located outside of the city where 
he lives and labors, though, not far 
away; but it would be eminently 
fitting for Oakland to possess some 
of them. This city has just com- 
pleted, at the cost of one-and-a-half 
millions of dollars, a beautiful city 
hall. It has been suggested that it 
would be a very suitable ornament of the 
adjoining park to have a.statue or monu- 
ment by Tilden, and the design recently 
completed by him of: “Joaquin Miller 
Embarking for Valhalla” appears to be 
especially appropriate for this purpose. 
The poet’s home on “The Hights,” as 
he called his place, overlooked Oakland, 
and it was on these “Hights,” on a pyre 
built by himself, that his ashes were scat- 
tered to the wind. The proposed monu- 
ment represents the poet as being borne 
on board the craft that is to carry him to 
the abode of the dead, his bearers being 
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THE LAST COMBAT OF THE COLOSSEUM 
JOAQUIN MILLER EMBARKING FOR VALHALLA 





LIFE IS BUT A SPAN 
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Indians, trappers, miners, persons with 
whom he was associated in his varied 
career. 

“C'EST MOI” 


The sketch, “C’est Moi,” is somewhat 
cynical in implication, and for that reason 
is not altogether pleasing, but the rough 
outline of the bowed figure is powerfully 
suggestive of despair. He sits with his 
hands pressed against his ears and his 
mouth against his knee, deaf and dumb, 
dully indifferent to the contention of 
“oralism” and “manualism” at his feet, 
the controversy of the “schools” being 
represented by a parrot and a monkey 
respectively. The parrot is the decided 
aggressor, and by a firm grip on the tail 
of the mcnkey is causing much perturba- 
tion on the part of the latter. The impish 
look of satisfaction in the parrot’s eye 
and the concern portrayed on the simian 
physiognomy are not brought out in the 
photograph, but they are plainly discerni- 
ble in the original sketch. 

I asked Tilden some questions about 


SEEING THE ACTORS -TALK 


ID you ever stop to think what the mov- 
ing pictures mean as an amusement for 
the deaf? Can you imagine what a vast 

field of entertainment the films offer those who 
are deprived of their hearing and so are unable 
to appreciate in full the average theatrical at- 
traction or musical comedy that you so much 
enjoy? 

Furthermore, do you know that the deaf 
have the advantage of you at the picture show? 
That where you have to supply the dialogue 
from your own imagination, the deaf person, 
if he is anything of a lip-reader, can actually 
see the actors talk. Conditions for lip-reading 
at the picture theaters are well nigh perfect. 
The lighting of the scenes is of the best, and 
the performers are trained to exaggerate the 
movements of the lips, so that one with any 
experience can read every word the players 
utter. 

Some mighty funny incidents are noted, too. 
The lip-readers “get” many things not intended 
for the audience. “Be careful, you idiot!” re- 
marks the heroine of a picture drama, as she 
nestles confidingly in her lover’s arms, “or 
you'll have my hair down next.” Another 
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his method of developing a figure or 
group and [I learned it is all in the mud! 
It seems that, as the sculptor putters 
around with a lump of clay in his hand, 
the mass before him begins to assume 
shape, to take on an appearance of life 
and meaning, putting forth suggestions 
of which the “putterer” takes advantage, 
he being merely the intermediary to carry 
out these hints. I more than suspect, 
however, that the intermediary gets in a 
few touches on his own account from 
time to time. Moreover, I suspect that 
the clay would not prove so responsive 
in the hands of any one who happened to 
come along; or, to put it in another way, 
the average observer would be unable to 
follow out the suggestions offered, no 
matter how plainly they might be ob- 
truded upon his attention. In fact, the 
true artist is one who is able both to per- 
ceive what ought to be done and to do it. 
Does Tilden possess this twofold ability? 
It seems to me that he does, and in an 
eminent degree. 


leading woman, resenting, it seems, the realism 
with which her fellow-performer enacts his 
role, threatens to box his ears if he dares to 
kiss her again. That the threat is given with 
the coyest of upturned glances and the sweet- 
est of smiles does not detract in the least from 
the force of the remark. 

Celebrities who have been filmed for some 
one of the several animated weeklies often 
have had their passing remarks preserved for 
all time for those who have the eyes to see. 
That “Votes for Women” should be seen on 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s lips while she was being 
cinematographed is perhaps not surprising, but 
some of the other notables more often than 
not pass remarks not exactly complimentary to 
the camera man. 

“Bother these fellows!” said Winston 
Churchill, as he was snapped not long ago. 
Secretary of State Bryan quite plainly re- 
marked the other day, “Hurry up, boys, I’ve 
got to catch my train.” The bridegroom at a 
recent society wedding caused a decided smile 
to run over the faces of those who saw him 
in pictures when he said to his bride, as they 
were leaving the church, “Best smile now. 
Here’s where we've got to try and look pretty.” 
And the bride did.—Popular Electricity. 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
IN THE HOME* 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A. 
Principal Wright Oral School; Contributing Editor ‘“ The Volta Review” 


NY one who, like myself, has ever 

striven to retain the attention and 
interest of ten or a dozen active little 
deaf children must sometimes have felt 
that private instruction was the ideal way 
to educate a deaf child, and have thought, 
“Oh! What could I not do if I had any 
one of them alone!” But I have also had 
to teach a single, bright deaf child in its 
home environment without suitable com- 
panionship and without the stimulus and 
incentive of association with others doing 
the same thing and having the same in- 
terests and requirements, and have again 
found myself handicapped and unable to 
do all that was possible for the child. 


NECESSARY ELEMENTS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
WELFARE 


In the practical school of experience I 
first learned that private instruction had 
its disadvantages and was not the ideal 
way of educating a child; but any one 
who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter careful consideration can arrive at the 
same conclusion simply by a process of 
reasoning. The following elements will 
be acknowledged by all as exceedingly 
helpful and perhaps as absolutely essen- 
tial for the highest educational welfare 
of a deaf pupil: 

1. The stimulus and incentive of asso- 
ciation and competitive companionship. 

2. The contact with more than one 
mind and more than one speaker. 

3. The avoidance of becoming depend- 
ent upon a single interpreter and the cul- 





* This article may be considered a reiteration 
of views expressed by the writer in a paper 
read at the Fourth Summer Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf nearly 20 years ago; 
in fact, portions are excerpts from the original 
paper, and go to show that a long experience 
in the education of the deaf has produced 
nothing to change the author’s views on the 
subject at issue. 


tivation of independence and self-reliance 
through constant practice with various 
teachers. 

4. A fully equipped and trained organ- 
ization, providing a complete and unin- 
terrupted education, under one head, 

5. Regularity of life and the subordi- 
nation of all living conditions to the high- 
est educational advantage (a thing en- 
tirely incompatible with ordinary home 
conditions). These all-important ele. 
ments are lacking in private instruction 
in the home. 


“THOME ADVANTAGES” POSSIBLE IN SCHOOL 


The principal advantages which are at- 
tributed to private instruction are the 
large amount of individual attention pos- 
sible and the protection from evil asso- 
ciations. But neither of these advantages 
need be lacking under the school environ- 
ment. Under favorable conditions both 
can be, and are, obtained in private 
schools. ‘They could both be obtained 
even in the largest State institutions if an 
intelligent application of the cottage plan 
of housing was adopted and a reasonably 
generous financial support was given by 
the legislature to the educational equip- 
ment. 

Thus the advantages of private instruc- 
tion are not inherently impossible under 
school conditions, but, on the other hand, 
the great advantages of school conditions 
are absolutely unattainable under the con- 
ditions of private instruction in the home. 
The one by its very nature excludes many 
of the greatest aids to development of the 
pupil in mind and in character ; the other 
may, if properly constituted, include all 
possible advantages. 

The situation of a deaf child does de- 
mand more individual attention than that 
of one who can hear, and the classes must 
be made small to meet this need; but it 
is not to the greatest advantage of the 
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child to monopolize the attention of the 
teacher. It is not possible for him to be 
speaking and reciting all the time, and 
there are many things which can be best 
jlearned in company, or by observing the 
teacher working with another, while the 
mistakes of others are also oftentimes in- 
structive. Moreover, there is a certain 
limit of strain in attention beyond which 
a child should never go, and this limit lies 
within the individual attention possible 
in small classes. 


REASONS FOR EXISTING PUBLIC OPINION 


There occur to me three reasons for 
the existing opinion in favor of private 
instruction. First, the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances under which many existing 
schools labor ; second, the fact that only 
the best private pupils ever come to public 
notice; third, and most important, a too 
narrow conception of the term education. 

Education may be analyzed into its 
constituent parts of development and in- 
struction. People are too apt in speaking 
of relative advantages of methods to for- 
get the former and think only of the lat- 
ter. They say that they grant that the 
school possesses many advantages for de- 
veloping character and social qualities, 
but for intellectual development and the 
acquisition of knowledge private instruc- 
tion is more effective. I do not agree 
with this at all. It is perfectly possible 
so to organize and manage a school that, 
in education in its narrowest sense of 
imparting information, it is more effect- 
ive than private instruction. ‘There are 
forces which make for this branch of 
education which can only be utilized in 
a school, such as the power of self-com- 
parison with others and the knowledge 
which it brings the boy of his relative 
position. ‘This results in an endeavor to 
attain the level of the best with whom 
he is associated, thus leading to a proper 
emulation. 


“THE WHETSTONE OF TALENT” 


The shrewd old Jesuit educators used 
this force to great advantage. ‘They had 
for their schools a Latin motto which, 
translated, reads: “Emulation, the whet- 
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stone of talent, the spur of industry.” 
Companionship in study is a strong force. 
Two people can work together better than 
alone. ‘They take greater interest in their 
work, and interest is the digestive fluid 
of the mind which assimilates the matter 
of study and makes it a portion of our 
being. The child in school comes in con- 
tact with more than one teacher’s mind, 
and this gives a completeness to the work 
of instruction which it would not other- 
wise have, for no saw is truer than that 
old one that “two heads are better than 
one, even if one of them be a blockhead.” 
Each mind has its particular point of 
view from which certain sides of a ques- 
tion and certain lines of development are 
invisible. The mind of a child that has 
had but a single teacher is not equally 
and symmetrically developed. The sec- 
ond teacher finds unexpected spots that 
are uncultivated, while in other places 
there is an equally unexpected develop- 
ment. 

Not only does the school have the ad- 
vantage in bringing the pupil in contact 
with more than one teacher’s mind, but 
also in contact with the minds of other 
pupils in the class. There is a greater 
stimulus to study in a class of four than 
in a class of one. There is an action and 
reaction of one student upon another pro- 
ducing growth in both. One enthusiastic 
pupil affects all. Enthusiasm is conta- 
gious. That of the teacher and the pupil 
react upon each other and increase the 
power. Class work cultivates the habit 
of voluntary concentration and attention 
to a greater degree than individual teach- 
ing, and this is the force that clinches the 
fact on the inside and holds it fast. 


REGULARITY OF INSTRUCTION 


In private instruction it is very difficult 
for the teacher to maintain that regular- 
ity in hours and times of teaching that is 
so essential for systematic study. There 
are always in the home life very many 
diversions from which the school is ex- 
empt, often trifling in themselves, yet 
serious in their results, for they prevent 
the formation of habits of continued ap- 
plication and orderly work. It is impos- 
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sible to create in a home the proper edu- 
cational environment. ‘The gentle re- 
straint of a good school, the regular 
round of duties in which all share and to 
which everything else is subordinated, 
has a strong influence upon the earnest- 
ness of the work and the cultivation of 
the habit of systematic effort. 

I know that there is a general impres- 
sion that, in point of fact, a comparisc . 
today from an intellectual standpoint of 
the products of private instruction with 
those of our schools would result de- 
cidedly in favor of the former. Instances 
can be cited which would seem to show 
this, and yet I do not think that these 
prove that private instruction is better 
than school instruction, but simply that 
it is better than some school instruction 
as some schools are constituted today. 
All the public schools for the deaf that I 
know anything about are suffering, with 
a greater or less acuteness, from the dis- 
ease of poverty. As the good old deacon 
said, when appealed to in behalf of for- 
eign missions, their “circumstances are 
somewhat pecuniary.” 


GIVE THE SCHOOL ITS OPPORTUNITY 


The principals cannot organize their 
schools on the generous and ideal basis 
that they would like and are therefore 
handicapped in their work. As year by 
year they are obtaining greater recog- 
nition and larger means, they are steadily 
improving in results. If they were given 
all the money necessary to secure all the 
advantages possible in school life, the re- 
sults would surprise many of the advo- 
cates of private teaching. It is a pity 
that the free public institutions, through 
lack of sufficient endowment, are too fre- 
quently unable to offer all the advantages 
possible under more favorable circum- 
stances and that they cannot eliminate all 
the disadvantages, and yet that does not 
alter the fact that if they had the neces- 
sary funds they could combine all the 
advantages of protection from evil, asso- 
ciation with others, and the requisite in- 
dividual attention. School-bred pupils 


are so much more numerous and so much 
more in the public eye than the private 
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pupils that the successes from the schools 
are overshadowed and hidden by the 
cloud of those not so perfect, whereas 
only the best results of private instruction 
are ever brought to public notice. I be- 
lieve the proportion of failures among 
pupils taught alone at home is greater 
than the proportion of those taught in 
schools. 


WHAT “EDUCATION” MEANS 


This brings me to my third and most 
important cause for the favor with which 
private instruction is regarded—a too 
narrow conception of the meaning of 
education. 

The Century Dictionary defines educa- 
tion as follows: “Education in-its broad 
sense, with reference to man, compre- 
hends all that disciplines and enlightens 
the understanding, corrects the temper, 
cultivates the taste, and forms the man- 
ners and habits.”” The growth of a child’s 
mind and character is like the growth of 
atree. It is from within outward, and it 
grows by a power inherent in itself and 
not external. 

You cannot cut a hole in a sapling and 
by forcing in prepared nourishment com- 
pel new branches to leap forth and leaves 
to appear. On the contrary, you quietly 
surround it with the materials which it is 
able to assimilate and working with which 
that strange power within can produce 
the full-grown tree in all its strength and 
beauty. So the character and mind of a 
child slowly develop and expand by the 
absorption and assimilation of those ma- 
terials which it finds about it. But the 
mental development of the child is only a 
part—I had almost said a very subordi- 
nate part—in his education. In the defi- 
nition I have quoted there is the one 
word “understanding,” but there are also 
the four words, “temper, taste, manners, 
and habits.” “Education,” says a great 
writer, “in the true sense, is the unfold- 
ing of the whole human nature. It is 
growing up in all things to our highest 
possibility.” Mental development with- 
out self-control, self-reliance, ambition, 
and a full appreciation of the rights of 
others is worse than useless; it is danger- 
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ous. It is like a rifle in the hands of a 
savage. It confers power without that 
which is needful to guide and control it. 


THE INFLUENCE OF COMPANIONSHIP 


It is in this broad field of character 
development, the education of our human 
nature, that private instruction fails and 
school instruction succeeds. That which 
we learn from books forms but a minor 
portion of our working knowledge and 
our governing force. It is from those 
about us that we acquire that by which 
we are recognized in the world. Man is 
a gregarious animal. The great Locke, 
in writing upon education, says that the 
influence of companions is the grandest 
influence of all. “Having named com- 
pany,” he says, “I am almost ready to 
throw away my pen and trouble you no 
further on this subject.” Man in his nor- 
mal and healthful condition is a social 
being, and shut out from association and 
companionship with those of his own age 
and position in this world, those of the 
same needs and interests, becomes mor- 
bid, morose, disagreeable, selfish, in a 
word, unnatural. The association with 
those on the same level in life, in age, 
attainments, and social position, whose 
pleasures and sorrows, desires, ambitions, 
rights, and modes of thought are kindred, 
is absolutely essential to the complete, 
harmonious development of any child. 
Says Froebel, the great educator, whose 
master mind has been felt throughout the 
world, “The social impulse, the love of 
others beyond the narrow range of self 
and of one’s own home, cannot be prop- 
erly excited and developed except where 
members, and these from different homes, 
are gathered together.” In his scheme 
for ideal education he “places the child 
with other children amid favorable sur- 
roundings and gives it the companionship 
of persons whose knowledge and training 
fit them to guide, guard, and help it in its 
development.” 


AN ESPECIAL NEED OF THE DEAF CHILD 


The necessity for association is doubly 
great for a deaf child, the whole tendency 
of whose infirmity is toward seclusion, 
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isolation, and retirement. School life, or 
something comparable to it, is the only 
weapon with which to conquer these evils. 
The child who is kept at home and given 
private instructors too often grows up to 
be timid, self-distrustful, unfitted to cope 
with the difficulties and oppositions of 
the world. He falls an easy prey to temp- 
tation and is quickly discouraged by ob- 
stacles. Being associated so much with 
adults, he becomes prematurely old in 
manner, language, and ideas. Very often 
he is selfish, narrow, and overbearing. 
Not having those about him of his own 
age and with the same desires, he has 
become accustomed to having people yield 
to his whims and fancies as child play- 
mates would not yield. In the deaf child 
each of these tendencies is intensified. 
He is more or less excluded from many 
of the plays and pleasures of childhood. 
All those about him have an advantage 
over him. There is but little in the com- 
pany of grown people in which he can 
fully and freely take part. He feels this 
and it has its tremendous contracting ef- 
fect upon his whole nature. 

On the other hand, the tendencies of 
the school-bred child are to be simple, 
natural, and childlike. His inclination to 
moodiness and suspiciousness is. much 
less. He is happier. He knows as much 
of what is going on as those about him. 
He does not feel excluded and ignored 
to anything like the extent of the pri- 
vately taught boy. He rapidly becomes 
self-reliant, independent, and respectful 
of the rights of others. He is less petu- 
lant and more obedient. How many times 
have we all heard mothers and fathers 
say “At school they have no trouble with 
him, but at home he is very hard to man- 
age.” In short, the school-bred child is 
much better fitted to take his place in 
society, which is a true organism, in which 
every individual member is at the same 
time a means and an end. Herbert Spen- 
cer says: “To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which education has 
to perform.” Complete living includes all 
relations with our fellow human beings. 
“No man liveth to himself and no man 
dieth to himself.” 
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VARIED SPEECH PRACTICE 


As isolation is so strong a tendency 
in the deaf child, he should begin very 
early to learn to understand the speech 
of as many different persons as possible. 
Peculiarities of speech are as marked as 
peculiarities of handwriting, and one who 
reads all kinds of chirography with ease, 
even to a doctor’s prescription, has only 
acquired that ability by constant practice 
on many varying specimens. Therefore 
the child should never be allowed to be- 
come dependent upon the lips of any one 
interpreter, either teacher or parent, but 
should be given as much practice as possi- 
ble in reading the lips of many different 
people. By so doing he is at the same 
time fighting the next greatest hindrance 
to his progress, which is the natural diff- 
dence and reluctance of the deaf to mingle 
in general society. In these respects the 
school-bred child has a great advantage 
over the one who has always been closely 
guarded at home. 


SECURING ‘““NORMALITY” 


All parents of deaf children desire to 
have them act and seem as nearly like 
other people as possible in manner, ex- 
pression, and ideas. They wish them to 
get as much out of the world as is in their 
power. This is only attained in its high- 
est degree by those who have been edu- 
cated in constant association with others 
of their own age and station, and have 
always been treated as nearly as practi- 
cable in the same manner as those who 
can hear. The wisest parents do not edu- 
cate their hearing children at home, nor 
should they their deaf children, if they 
can find schools of a character similar to 
the ones the hearing children attend. 
This is so because the only advantages 
claimed for private instruction are not 
exclusively possessed by that method, but 
may be combined with the advantages of 
school life; whereas those of school life 
are peculiar to it and cannot be enjoyed 
in private teaching. The desirable fea- 
tures of exclusive individual work affect 
but one portion of the boy’s develop- 
ment, while those of a school affect all; 


and it is the whole boy we have to deal 
with, and it is by the standard of the 
whole man that results must be meas- 
ured. 

Theoretically, we would all probably 
grant the superiority of the school. In 
principle it has a most decided advantage 
over private instruction. The solution of 
the question lies in providing the right 
kind of school. ‘To quote once more 
from Locke, you must find a_ school 
“Wherein it is possible for the Master to 
look after the Manners of his Scholars 
and show as great Effects of his Care of 
forming their Minds to Virtue and their 
Carriage to good Breeding, as of forming 
their Tongues to the learned Languages.” 
If, then, we look upon education in its 
true and broadest light as preparation for 
life in all its complexity of duties toward 
man and God, it is evident that associa- 
tion and companionship must play a very 
large part in the process. When we real- 
ize that the imparting of information and 
training of the intellect is but an inci- 
dental feature in the development of all 
the wonderful faculties and powers which 
go to make up character, then we shall 
understand that private instruction in the 
narrow circle of the home is not the best 
way to make of the children natural, sym- 
metrical, manly and womanly, men and 
women. 


THE NITCHIE SERVICE LEAGUE * 


Dr. Hays, in his recent article on “The So- 
cial and Economic Importance of Deafness,” 
appearing in the October number of THE 
Voita Review, suggests the formation in the 
large cities of such bureaus as the “Society for 
the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf,” whose object 
is to assist the deaf in obtaining employment. 
Another such bureau has already been estab- 
lished by the Nitchie Service League, Inc., of 
18-20 East 4Ist street, New York. Although 
the work has been organized only a year and 
progress in a new field has been necessarily 
slow, the results have been gratifying and have 
entirely justified the efforts of those who are 
seeking to assist the deaf in making them- 
selves useful citizens. 

JANE B. WALKER. 





*For a full account of the establishment 
and work of the Nitchie Service League, see 
THE Voita Review, December, 1912. 
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BUILDING A BRIDGE TO THE CHILD 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RS. ANDERSON’S articles on 

the “Home Training of the Deaf 
Child,” that appeared in THe Vota 
REVIEW some months ago, ought to be in 
the hands of all the mothers of deaf 
children, and those who have not read 
them should be fined. The beautiful 
thing about Mrs. Anderson is that she 
writes of little children in a way that 
anybody, even the harassed, worried, pa- 
thetically ignorant mother, can under- 
stand, and she tells us things that we can 
start right in and do without having to 
learn a whole lot of other things first. I 
have often thought what manna in the 
wilderness those sketches must have been 
to mothers, borne down, in the first over- 
whelming realization of their child’s con- 
dition, by the paralyzing sense of their 
own inaptitude. 

And yet even those simple outlines of 
work presupposed an interest and unre- 
mitting attention to the child’s needs that 
very few mothers are prepared to give. 
The author of those little two and four 
page articles knows children intimately, 
and by her knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding she has been able to bridge 
that imaginary, but none the less consid- 
erable, gulf that exists between the adult 
mind and that of the child. She shows a 
respect for the mental processes of the 
deaf child and a confidence in the possi- 
bilities of his individual development 
which bear witness that she must have 
been applying the Montessori method of 
observation long before the name Mon- 
tessori was known on this side of the 
water. 


SITTING AT THE FEET OF CHILDREN 


To be sure, all good teachers and some 
good mothers know that they have to sit 
at the feet of children to learn how to 
deal with children ; but they often find it 
hard to mingle with their small charges 
unless they are permitted thoughtlessly 
and arbitrarily to manage everything the 


little people do. It is seldom recognized 
that children think, reason, and deduct 
as constantly as the grown person, and 
often much more clearly; and the grown 
person has to travel a good way from his 
pinnacle of adult importance to reach the 
place where the child’s unhumorous ego- 
tism holds sway. It requires some sacri- 
fice to do this, a sacrifice mostly of sloth- 
ful ease; for if we belong to the large 
majority we have been accustomed to use 
our minds as little as possible, even less 
than we do our inactive bodies ; and it is 
just as hard for the stiff, adult mind to 
follow the agile and often curiously di- 
rect reasoning of the child as it is for a 
portly dame in a tight skirt to roll a hoop. 
But if we consent to limber up our brain 
muscles and get rid of some part of the 
cumbersome paraphernalia of “experi- 
ence” that prevents our crossing the 
chasm to reach the child, our own re- 
ward will be very great. 


OVERDONE HOUSEKEEPING 


Mothers even more than teachers need 
to practice a considerable unbending from 
the adult point of view. The trouble is, 
in this age of specialists, everybody is so 
engrossed by his particular shop that he 
has neither time nor inclination to exer- 
cise his faculties of mind outside of his 
shop requirements. The shop in which 
most mothers of the deaf are engaged is 
housekeeping, which, being the most ab- 
sorbing and monopolizing of occupations, 
leaves them little room for the demands 
made on them by the advent of a per- 
fectly new problem in the shape of deaf- 
ness in one of their children. Now, I 
think we often yield to the fascination 
of housekeeping in a sort of mental lazi- 
ness, since, no matter how much intelli- 
gence we bring to bear, housekeeping for 
the woman who does her own work ex- 
ercises muscles rather than brains. It 
often requires considerable mental gym- 
nastics to spring from grown-up to child- 
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ish problems, and so most of us leave the 
children to go their own way and plead 
lack of time. I love to cook and sweep 
and plan, and I perfectly adore to clean 
the pantry shelves; but I am aware that 
I often take to polishing the shelves 
merely as an outlet for energy that would 
better be applied to more enduring pur- 
suits. A clean pantry is a thing of 
beauty; but it is very far from being a 
joy forever, as it will have to be done all 
over again in about a week, whereas a 
single idea implanted in a childish mind 
may have results that reach out into in- 
finity. 


TRAINING FOR SELF-OCCUPATION 


I am not saying that the housework 
should remain at a standstill in order 
that a child shall be amused. As far as 
that is concerned, no child, even if he is 
deaf, ought to require amusement; but 
he does need training so that he may 
supply occupations for himself, and that 
training takes time, and the mother is the 
one to supply the time. I know a mother 
who kept her little five-year-old deaf boy 
tied to a tree by a rope, often for half a 
day, because he liked to run away, and 
she could not stop her work to supply 
him with enough interesting occupations 
to keep him at home. I know a deaf 
young man, the graduate of a sign school, 
who has no means of communication 
with his parents except by writing or the 
interpretation of one of his sisters; for, 
although he has used signs for fourteen 
years and has spent all of his vacations at 
home, neither his father nor mother, rea- 
sonably intelligent and leisurely people, 
have ever learned the alphabet or the 
signs. 

I contrast these families with another, 
where there are five children, two of 
them deaf, and where the mother has 
still found time to build a bridge between 
herself and her offspring. I have seen 


her sit down by a table of unwashed 
breakfast dishes to sew brown calico 
fringe down the small trousers of her 
deaf son, who had conveyed to her in 
vivid pantomime his imperious need of 


an Indian suit to enliven his existence, 
To her the sight of a happy little boy 
was more necessary than a tidy kitchen, 
Most mothers would be indignant if it 
were intimated to them that they put 
their housework before their children; 
but when the facts are squarely fronted, 
it is generally true that housekeeping 
comes first and children last, and if there 
is very much housekeeping to do the chil- 
dren don’t get in at all except in the dis- 
tribution of clothing and food. 


“TOO EVERLASTINGLY GROWN-UP” 


Mothers, teachers, all of us, we are 
too everlastingly grown-up. It is easier 
for us to stay in the well-worn rut of 
every-day occupations than to attempt 
the unaccustomed mental exercises de- 
manded of us by our children; yet if we 
really tried we could learn to do some of 
the things the children like to do, and 
thus establish some community of inter- 
est with them without sacrificing very 
many of our cherished achievements. 

The things children do are ofttimes 
very sensible. I went to a picnic last 
summer, where half a dozen mothers, 
two school teachers, and eight or nine 
children were gathered together to spend 
a day by a lake. The children, one and 
all, put the day to the purpose for which 
it was intended, some of them obtaining 
permission to swim or row, others play- 
ing ball, climbing trees, and exploring the 
country with restless curiosity. The 
grown-ups took no more share in these 
rational activities than if they had been 
so many stuffed images. Both of the 
teachers read novels, while the mothers, 
almost automatically, as soon as they had 
removed their hats and got settled on the 
benches, produced little steel hooks and 
began to crochet. If a rash being had 
suggested to them that they had better 
run about and play with the children they 
would have thought him quite mad. 

As a matter of fact, if we are willing 


to be truthful we must admit that the. 


employments of children are often far 
more valuable to themselves and others 
than those of grown people. 


Children 
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do not exhaust themselves with sitting 
still to gossip or smoke; they do not 
worry about stocks and markets and 
trimming hats and getting acquainted 
with the fashionable family next door. 
They are occupied with growing. They 
display an entire readiness for that exer- 
cise of mind and body which we have 
unlearned, and which we learn again only 
at the painful instigation of a physician 
ina sanitarium. Children use themselves. 
They do not shut themselves up in tight 
boxes of conventionality and dignity that 
prevent all freedom either of body or 
mind. 


SHEDDING OUR COCOONS 


I think it is very necessary for us to 
unlock and climb out of these boxes, 
these cocoons of grown-up-ness, before 
we are fit even to “observe,” in the Mon- 
tessori fashion, the actions of childhood. 
It is absurd to believe that the infliction 
of maturity imposes also the adoption of 
a whole set of interests and activities that 
only people in the same unhappy state 
can enjoy. If our work is so tiring, our 
preoccupations so imperative that we 
cannot share any of the little people’s 
affairs, then it is time for something to 
be done. 

There is room for a lot of simplifying 
in our housework, our clothes, our social 
duties, and it would pay us to eliminate 
a few of our adult engagements and get 
in touch with the child. Not just our 
child nor the deaf child, but everybody’s 
child. Soi 

It is not to be inferred from this that 
we should take to climbing trees and roll- 
ing hoops, though that would not hurt us 
one bit ; but we could unbend, relax, drop 
our affectation of know-it-all and join 
the child in his exploration of the world. 
There is no sense in protecting the abys- 
mal gulf that we have made between the 
generations. Children’s minds are belit- 
tled, their natural inquiries answered 
stupidly or with lies, and we make no 
effort to throw off our adult inertia long 
enough to find out the right answers to 
half of their questions. Few of us can 
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give the child any information about the 
things we see every day—the sun, the 
stars, the trees, the rain, the falling 
leaves—and yet we are not even ashamed 
of our ignorance. 





LESS KNOWLEDGE THAN THE CHILD 


When we look ourselves squarely in 
the face, we must admit that we do not 
know very much more than the child, and 
we frequently know less. We have gained 
some knowledge of human affairs, and 
have 'earned to regulate our actions as 
we find out that certain results follow 
certain causes. Also we have through 
practice acquired some forms of manual 
and mental dexterity that children can- 
not equal; but, on the other hand, we 
have practically lost the use of our bodies 
for anything save the most tortoise-like 
form of locomotion, and in place of the 
radiant faith with which the child con- 
fronts the world, his happy acceptance 
of his own glorious possibilities, we have 
learned to hesitate and doubt, and we 
have surrounded ourselves with chains 
and walls and limitations. 

We make out that the child’s aims, in- 
terests, and ambitions, so terribly impor- 
tant to himself, are of no concern, while 
our own affairs, equally puerile in the 
sight of an unprejudiced observer, are 
permitted to monopolize our energies. 
What self-sacrificing we do is in the di- 
rection of giving the children the best 
clothes, the best food, the most expen- 
sive recreations, and taking their left- 
overs for ourselves. That form of pa- 
rental self-suppression does nobody any 
good. It would be a great deal better to 
share such minor conveniences equally, 
and sacrifice instead the immobility and 
rigidity of age, which separates us so 
terribly in spirit from the next genera- 
tion. 


THE FREEMASONRY OF CHILDHOOD 
The habit of exclusiveness which we 
allow to develop in ourselves with re- 
gard to the child he imitates by exclud- 
ing us as soon as he can from his most 


intimate joys and griefs. We may talk 
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all we please about our children’s grow- 
ing away from us, but the fact remains 
that we had the start. We had things in 
our hands at the beginning, and any pain- 
ful breaking loose that occurs is the di- 
rect result of our mismanagement. We 
could reach over to the child if we would 


set about it in the right way; and, more- 
over, we could put ourselves almost be- 
yond the power of Weltschmers and 
ennui if we would join the freemasonry 
of childhood and declare our independ- 
ence of the tyrannical sophistry of 
grown-ups. 


ABOLISHING “DUMB” AND “MUTE” 


RESOLUTION offered by Dr. Ed- 

ward Allen Fay at the Ninth Sum- 
mer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, June, 1912, and again at the 
Tenth Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for 
the Deaf, June, 1913, reads: 


Whereas the terms “deaf and dumb” and 
“deaf-mute” are open to the following objec- 
tions: 

1. The term “deaf and dumb” is misleading, 
inasmuch as it tends to perpetuate the popular 
error that deafness and dumbness are two 
separate and distinct defects, when in fact they 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, deaf- 
ness being the cause and dumbness, when it 
exists, the effect; 

2. The word “dumb” has the secondary 
meaning of dull, stupid, dotish, and the word 
“mute” that of an attendant at a funeral; 

3. The characterization “dumb” or “mute” is 
untrue of a large proportion of the persons to 
whom it is applied, inasmuch as many of them 
have acquired the power of speech through 
the ear before their hearing was lost and oth- 
ers have been taught to speak through oral 
instruction; and 

Whereas the word “dumb” is still retained 
in the corporate title of nine schools for the 
education of the deaf in the United States, and 
the word “mute” in eleven schools; therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
That the honorable boards of directors or trus- 
tees of those twenty schools or institutions are 
respectfully requested to take the necessary 
steps to have the words “dumb” and “mute” 
eliminated from the corporate titles of the 
schools or institutions under their charge. 

Resolved, That the general secretary of this 
Association be instructed to transmit a copy 
of this preamble and resolution to the super- 
intendent or principal of each of those twenty 
schools, with the request that he will submit 
it to the honorable board of directors or trus- 
tees of his school. 


In connection with this matter of elimi- 
nating the terms “dumb” and “mute,” the 
following items will be of interest: 


The name of the ““Deaf-mute Institute 
of the Holy Rosary” has been changed 
to “School for the Deaf at Chinchuba.”— 
Annals, September, 1913. 


The session of 1913-1914 will always 
be memorable in the annals of our school 
because of the change that has been made, 
and now comes into effect, in the official 
designation of the school. Heretofore 
the title has been “The Ontario Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb”; hereafter 
the correct name will be “The Ontario 
School for the Deaf.” 

The changing of the official title of our 
school has necessitated a change also in 
the name of our paper, which has always 
contained the objectionable word “mute.” 
After careful consideration, it was de- 
cided to simply drop that word, so that 
henceforth our paper will be known as 
“The Canadian.”—The Canadian, Octo- 
ber 15, 1913. 


“Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, hereafter to be 
called “The School for the Deaf.”—An- 
nual Report, 1912. 


Prof. Gus F. Urbantke, recently of Blinn 
College, Brenham, Texas, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Texas School for the 
Deaf in the position left vacant by the death 
of Mr. Sidney J. Thomas last May. For 25 
years he has been connected with various edu- 
cational enterprises and has enjoyed a wide 
experience in this field of work, although with- 
out previous connection with the education of 
the deaf. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


EXPERIMENTAL TEACHING 
Including A Successful Visiting Plan Between Deaf and Hearing Pupils 


BY MARION F. RITTENHOUSE 


N EARNEST, able, and conscien- 
tious teacher of deaf children re- 
cently told me that the most discouraging 
feature of her work was the fact that a 
device, or method of teaching, that stim- 
ulated and developed the mental powers 
of one of her pupils might, and often did, 
serve to confuse and bewilder the next 
child with whom she happened to employ 
the same device. Therefore it was with 
many anxious misgivings that she adopted 
a new method or teaching device, and so 
she always experimented with each child 
by itself, thus testing the value of the 
lesson upon each individual before using 
it in class-work. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL TEACHING PLANS 


She gave the following examples of 
teaching devices which had proven bene- 
ficial to the majority of the pupils: 

Small articles with flattened or sharply 
defined outlines, such as keys, coins, hair- 
pins, button-hooks, and like objects, were 
pressed against the cheek of the pupil, or 
against the back of the hand; then, with- 
out seeing the object, the pupil was to tell 
what it was. If she failed to recognize 
it at once, the teacher would enunciate 
slowly and distinctly: “It is a key”; or 
whatever the object in question happened 
to be. She would repeat this four or five 
times, and would then throw the object 
back into the basket of unguessed arti- 
cles, to be taken out again later, after one 
or two other objects had been guessed. 
Often she was gratified upon again press- 
ing it to the pupil’s cheek to hear a slow, 
—— triumphant: “It is a key; it is a 

ey.” 

With a majority of pupils these lessons 
in touch-reading helped to impress upon 
their minds the sound-form of the object, 
the form of which was taught to their 
sense of touch as well as to the sense of 
sight, for the objects used as above de- 
scribed were those with which the child 
was familiar ; and always, when the pupil 


could not recognize the object by the 
sense of touch, it was at once shown him 
when the teacher told the name. This 
established the shape, the feel, and sound- 
form of the object in the child’s mind, 
and enabled the teacher to hold its inter- 
est and attention; for they enjoyed this 
lesson as a sort of game. 


FINGER WRITING 


She was so much encouraged by her 
success with this method that she evolved 
the following more advanced, difficult de- 
vice: 

She, after showing the child some 
simple object—I think she began with a 
plain band ring—drew the outline of the 
object upon the child’s wrist and fore- 
arm; then she drew the outline in the air 
before the pupil with her forefinger. 
After the child mastered her purpose, she 
wrote simple words, the names of fa- 
miliar objects. In each instance the pupil 
was familiar with the word she used and 
with the object for which it stood. These 
words she wrote many times and had the 
pupil trace her writing; then, with her 
finger, she wrote the word on the child’s 
forearm and afterward in the air. At 
the beginning of these lessons the list of 
words which they used was very short, 
about ten in number, and all but three 
were words that the first pupil had learned 
to enunciate with fairly distinct utterance. 
At the close of the second lesson, after 
a day’s interval from the first, the pupil 
had mastered two of the three words 
which she had hitherto recognized by 
sight when written, but not when spoken. 

This performance was varied by the 
pupil writing some one of the words on 
the list and having the teacher read it. 


LIP-READING IMPROVED 


After the fifth lesson the teacher ceased 
to use the list and wrote at random, tak- 
ing care, however, to write only words 
and sentences which the pupil recognized 
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when written. She would write the sen- 
tences, or words, in the air several times ; 
then the pupil would write them with pen- 
cil and paper. This form of giving and 
taking dictation would have been amusing 
to the interested onlooker had it not been 
for the element of pathos that tinges the 
efforts and strivings of the handicapped 
for knowledge. ‘The progress of the pu- 
pils to whom she gave these lessons indi- 
vidually was remarkable, especially in 
their lip-reading, and the reason of this 
may be readily understood. It taught 
them to recognize and to retain rapidly 
changing or dissolving forms. Teaching 
them the form of the written word taught 
them to distinguish, recognize, and retain 
the form of the spoken word also. It 
wearied them less than other lessons and 
held their attention better, and with less 
exhausting effort on the part of their un- 
selfish teacher. 


PEPPERMINTS TO THE RESCUE 


A third device was one by which this 
teacher impressed upon their minds words 
which held for them no meaning, such as 
the conjunctions and the definite and in- 
definite articles. (We may teach them 
their correct use, but do we ever make 
them comprehend their office and mean- 
ing, I wonder?) She would write these 
words in letters several inches high and 
have the children outline them with red 
and white peppermint drops, and when 
the drops were missing and _ breaths 
reeked of peppermint, she refrained from 
searching inquiry or censure, provided 
the pupils displayed a satisfactory ac- 
quaintance with the word which had been 
formed with the vanishing drops. 

She had a quantity of large letters cut 
out of pasteboard which she would hide 
about the room, and the child who hunted 
up the letters that made the most “and’s” 
or “the’s” was given some small privilege 
or reward. He must, of course, have 


arranged his letters correctly into the de- 
sired word. 

Among her most interesting and profit- 
able experiments she numbers that of 
sending her pupils singly to spend a day 
with normal children in the public school. 
Of course, in this the codperation and 
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sympathy of the teacher of the children 


experiment. In this instance she was 
most fortunate, for the teachers of the 
third and fourth grade pupils, where her 
pupils did their visiting, aided her in 
every way they could. 

The day before the visit of the first 
pupil the teacher to be visited talked ear- 
nestly with her pupils and enlisted their 
sympathy for the affliction of their little 
guest. She told them that inasmuch as 
the little deaf child could learn only by 
watching others, they must be very care- 
ful to do nothing that she should not 
learn to do. The first little visitor was 
an unusually bad-mannered child, and the 
teacher told them of this, expressing her 
pity for the child,who had not been taught 
to be polite and well-behaved. She urged 
the pupils to teach her by their own ac- 
tions to be gentle-mannered. She be- 
sought each child to convey to their guest 
some lesson in politeness by the example 
of their own conduct. As the visitor had 
been cautioned to watch the children who 
could hear and try to learn to be like the 
nicest of them, the visit benefited both 
guest and entertainers. 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH DEAF AND HEARING 


It caused the normal children to review 
critically and study their own actions, and 
drew their attention to their own short- 
comings, which they, feeling their respon- 
sibilities as examples to their visitors, 
strove to remedy. And it led the little 
deaf child into new lanes and byways 
of thought, and caused her to study and 
attempt to analyze the actions and mo- 
tives of others. 

In the teacher’s record of the effect of 
this visiting I found no mention of a 
single instance where she believed the 
visit to have proven detrimental, and in 
nearly every instance the visits were of 
marked value. Her pupils had all been 
especially impressed with the orderly 
march of entrance and dismissal of the 
public-school children and ever afterward 
imitated their orderly lines in marching, 
and the public-school children, aware of 
their positions as models, grew more and 
more orderly and decorous in their march. 
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MAKING CHILDREN “MORE HUMAN” 


The contact and association with the 
deaf children undoubtedly rendered the 
normal children more thoughtful and con- 
siderate, more tender and kindly in their 
treatment of the helpless and the weak. 
It made them—as one teacher aptly ex- 
pressed it—“more human.” 

And then, as we all know, children can 
understand each other and communicate 
with each other in numberless subtle ways 
besides that of formal speech, and on the 
days of these visits, among a number of 
children fairly aflame with eagerness to 
impart something of value to the little 
guest, the most phlegmatic of the deaf 
children was quickened to new light and 
understanding in that electrical atmos- 
phere of good will and kindly intentions. 
No child ever fails to respond to the spir- 
itual and mental call of another child. 


REVERSING THE VISITING 


Later records showed that the teacher 
had varied her plan of visiting by having 
a normal child spend a day among her 
deaf pupils. The records of these ex- 
periments are as interesting and more 
amusing than the visits recorded above. 

The first visitor, aged nine, after an 
hour spent as the embarrassed focus of 
a circle of bright, eagerly questioning 
faces, burst into hysterical tears, to the 
horrified amazement of her entertainers, 
and demanded to be sent home. Her 
request was granted immediately. When 
questioned by her teacher, she said: “Oh, 
Miss Mattie, it was the most dreadful 
ever! They just made question marks 
of their eyes, and interrogation points 
with their noses, and big, round capital 
O’s with their mouths. They just stuck 
their eyes into me, and I was afraid they 
was going to pinch me, or maybe taste 
me.’ 

The second visitor, aged eleven, spent 
the entire day, as it had been planned 
that she should. The children were de- 
lighted with her and absorbed her every 
gesture. She served as an admirable ex- 
ample, and could have led the eager, 
stumbling feet of her admirers along the 
stony, thorny paths of childish wisdom, 
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and with her before them, they would 
have heeded neither stones nor thorns; 
but this was not to be. The very quali- 
ties which enabled her bridge the voids 
between them rendered her unfit, or 
rather unwilling, to act as their mentor. 
She was too sensitive and high-strung 
for the task. It would have been cruel 
to have allowed her to repeat her visit, 
if she had been willing to do so, and she 
was not. 

“T was so sorry for them that I couldn't 
eat my supper when I got home, and I 
couldn’t sleep,” she said, when telling of 
her visit. “But I'll never get over re- 
membering to be thankful that I can 
hear,” she continued, meditatively. “It’s 
made me quit feeling cross and sorry be- 
cause my teeth are big and my hair 
straight and straggly. I’m not sorry I 
stayed that one day, and I wish I could 
stay again, but I just can’t.” 


THE SUCCESSFUL VISITOR 


The third visitor was a practical, tran- 
quil, well-poised girl of twelve, and her 
visits have proved to be an undoubted 
success. She has visited for two years 
now, and mere words fail to express the 
power or measure the influence of this 
hearty, sensible, sympathetic girl. She 
has been such a powerful factor for good 
in the lives of the children with whom 
she has associated, and perhaps her ef- 
forts to aid and teach them have enriched 
and ennobled her character equally as 
much. I like to think that these children 
whom she has helped so much have also 
helped her. 

She has helped to armor those children 
against emptiness of mind and inade- 
quacy of interest. She has helped to 
teach them to amuse and entertain them- 
selves. She has, by example, taught them 
to assume childish responsibilities and to 
bear them intelligently. 

The teacher had always striven to in- 
stil the love of reading in the minds of 
her pupils as a safeguard against the 
hours of loneliness, which would other- 
wise be theirs to endure, and the hearing 
child, who is fond of reading, has ee 
her much in this. 

Before Betty began her visits the 
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teacher had contended vainly with the 
children’s habit of communicating with 
each other almost wholly by signs; but 
when Betty, previously instructed by the 
teacher, refused to understand signs, and 
used only written or spoken language, 
they redoubled — no, quadrupled — their 
efforts to learn lip-reading and to vocalize 
words. They did not want to miss one 
precious word that fell from Betty’s lips. 


NORMALITY BY IMITATION 


They copy and imitate her faithfully, 
and have adopted, or rather absorbed, 
her morals and opinions, and as Betty is 
a sensible, thoroughly normal child, by 
imitation they are winning through to 
normality in thought and action. She is 
vividly, eagerly interested in everything 
in life, and following her lead, the chil- 
dren have acquired numberless new in- 
terests; for she has not only taught them 
many healthful, interesting games, but 
she has inspired them to work and to 
perform with skill tasks equal to, and 
even beyond, their years. It is not that 
Betty herself does all things well, for she 
does not. Indeed, Betty is rather a bung- 
ler, but she somehow contrives to invest 
the simplest, most prosaic task with light 
and color. She somehow manages to 
make them feel that everything is worth 
while. 

The school which she attends during 
the week is exceptionally strong on do- 
mestic science, and Betty, on her Satur- 
day visits, imparts these lessons in con- 
densed form to her little admirers; and 
with lessons which, so far as Betty’s per- 
sonal benefit is concerned, seem to have 
fallen on barren ground, yet in imparting 
these lessons second-hand to her follow- 
ers she usually manages to touch some 
hidden, deep-lying spring in the childish 
mind, rousing some dormant faculty or 
talent to activity and to greater develop- 
ment. 


SOME NOTABLE RESULTS 


The following are copied from the 
teacher’s note-book, and seem to me rec- 
ord the most vital results that have been 
in a measure brought about by the deaf 
children’s intercourse with a normal child: 
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Alice, aged fifteen at the beginning of 
Betty’s visits, considered among the most 
listless and unenterprising children in the 
institution, has been totally deaf since her 
fifth year; her deafness the result of 
scarlet fever. 

Began sewing doll clothes in company 
with Betty, who organized a sort of juve- 
nile sewing society. Alice showed re- 
markable taste and skill in sewing, a 
talent hitherto quite unsuspected by the 
teacher, who had tried hard to find some 
occupation for which she displayed es- 
pecial aptitude. At Betty’s suggestion, 
and stimulated by Betty’s admiration, 
she asked for special instruction in all 
branches of dressmaking. She has, for 
the past two months, gone out sewing by 
the day, at $2.00 per day, going to places 
only when the teacher consents and ap- 
proves of the influences which will sur- 
round her. She hopes to own a dress- 
making establishment later, and to the 
furthering of this ambition is diligent in 
her studies of correct vocalizing, lip-read- 
ing, penmanship, and arithmetic, all of 
which she now realizes are necessary to 
her success in her chosen occupation. 
Since she has gone out sewing she has 
grown decidedly brighter and more alert 
in look and manner. Much of her prog- 
ress is due to Betty—and yet Betty her- 
self is a dreadful “botch” at sewing. 

Caleb, aged twelve, deaf from birth, a 
sullen, solitary, morose child, had shown 
no special aptitude or fondness for either 
work or play. He, with the other chil- 
dren, began gardening under Betty’s su- 
pervision. He became much interested, 
and from working in the tiny garden al- 
lotted him began working with the gar- 
dener of the institution. Both the gar- 
dener and teacher encouraged him in ev- 
ery way they could. The teacher, after 
a lengthy correspondence with Caleb’s 
parents, has won their promise to allow 
Caleb an acre of groun’ to serve as the 
nucleus of the small frvit and vegetable 
farm which he hopes to have some day. 
This is to be given him when he leaves 
the institution at the expiration of two 
vears. Thus it seems that the problem of 
his life’s occupation is in a fair way to 
be solved, and the boy given the right 
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start in life. His tiny spark of ambition 
was kindled into flame by the enthusiasm 
and sympathetic encouragement of an- 
other child. Yet Betty’s interest in gar- 
dening was but fleeting, and she has long 
since passed on to newer, and conse- 
quently more absorbing, experiences. 

A third child, Martha, aged twelve, 
also deaf from birth, has developed sur- 
prising skill in cookery. In two years she 
is to have light employment as a sort of 
assistant cook in the institution and is to 
receive a small salary. She will continue 
her studies, and her teacher will see to it 
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that her tasks are neither so numerous 
or heavy as to interfere with her lessons. 
Martha’s ultimate aim is the position of 
domestic science teacher in some larger 
institution for children afflicted like her- 
self. 

The note-book shows a record of many 
interests thus aroused; some of them 
trivial, yet none to be disregarded, for 
every faculty of self-development, or of 
self-amusement, affords a bulwark of re- 
source against weariness and emptiness 
of mind, and, above all, against aimless- 
ness of thought and purpose. 





THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CLASSES 
BY ANDERS HANSEN, NYBORG, DENMARK 


HE committee appointed some time 

ago by the German Union of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf to make an investigation 
concerning the most desirable number of 
pupils in classes in schools for the deaf 
has presented its report to that body. 
Director Wende, of the Imperial Insti- 
tution in Berlin, suggests that never more 
than five pupils ought to be admitted into 
a beginning class. The committee was 
unable to find an example of satisfactory 
results in articulation and lip-reading 
where a larger number of pupils was 
placed in a beginning class under the care 
of a single teacher. 

The normal size of a class shouia never 
be more than 10 pupils, at least not until 
the intermediate grades have been passed. 
In advanced grades the maximum limit 
might be raised to 12, provided the aver- 


age ability was good (A grade). In B 
and C grades throughout the course 10 
pupils should constitute the maximum 
number for a single teacher. 

The published report of the committee 
presents a statistical table of classes in 
the schools for the deaf in the German 
Empire for the years 1900 and 1912. 
The figures for the latter year show a 
considerable increase in the number of 
children attending these schools—an in- 
crease much greater proportionately than 
the general growth of population. The 
conclusion derived is that this condition 
is due to the effects of the introduction 
of compulsory instruction laws and the 
fact that in the earlier year many schools 
lacked sufficient accommodations to re- 
ceive all the pupils who should have been 
admitted. 
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RAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIACES OF THE DEAF 
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THE CO-OPERATION OF THE TEACHER AND THE DOCTOR * 


BY MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C. S. 


Senior Surgeon to The Royal Ear Hospital, Otologist to the London County Council Deaf Schools, 
Consulting Aural Surgeon to the Royal School for Deaf and Dumb Children at Margate, etc. 


N PAGE 173 of the Annual Report 

for 1911 of the Chief Medical Offi- 
cer of the Board of Education, in the 
section dealing with physically defective 
and epileptic children, appear the follow- 
ing words: “Provision for staffing and 
curriculum should be left sufficiently open 
to enable each case to be considered on 
its merits, and as the result of primary 
or subsequent medical examinations, the 
school me‘ical officer should be in a posi- 
tion to offer valuable advice as to educa- 
tional treatment.” With the opinion thus 
expressed | do not think any one present 
at this meeting will disagree; but, in a 
footnote, it is said: “For example, oral 
teaching or finger-spelling for the deaf 
It is for the medical officer to 
bring home to the teacher the duty of 
approaching and developing the mind of 
the defective child by the most suitable 
or available channel, in order, first, to 
secure the education of the child, and, 
secondly, to lead the teacher to under- 
stand that instruction in abstract reading 
and arithmetic may be wholly inapplica- 
ble in many cases.” 

These passages concern us very closely, 
and, although few may take exception to 
the earlier quotation, many will be found, 
myself included, to dispute the somewhat 
dogmatic remarks in the footnote. 

I fully agree that the “school medical 
officer should be in a position to offer 
valuable advice as to educational treat- 
ment.” He should be in such a position, 
but is he? Very few school medical offi- 
cers have sufficient knowledge and experi- 
ence of deaf education to say whether a 
given case in a deaf school should have 
oral teaching or finger-spelling. He must 
be guided largely by the child’s teacher. 
He may know, if he knows aught of deaf 


* Read at the Eighth Biennial Conference of 
the British National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Glasgow, July, 1913. 


education—the most specialized of all 
branches of education—the value, for ex- 
ample, of making the utmost possible use 
of residual hearing; but every teacher of 
the deaf knows it, too, and probably bet- 
ter than the great majority of school doc- 
tors. It is not possible for the average 
school doctor to obtain the intricate 
knowledge of deaf education which will 
enable him to “offer valuable advice as 
to educational treatment’’ without long 
experience of deaf children and of their 
capabilities, and when he possesses that 
experience, I do not think he will have 
more knowledge than the experienced 
teacher. Indeed, the experienced teacher 
will have the advantage, for he practically 
lives with his pupils and sees them in 
every phase of their life, which the school 
doctor does not. He may know more of 
the why and the how of the effects of 
deafness and of the different diseases 
which lead to it, and of the differences 
in the mental capabilities of deaf children, 
but, without the experience of the teacher 
in utilizing these differences, he cannot 
hope to equal him in his knowledge of the 
intricacies of deaf education. 


WORKING TOGETHER AS FRIENDS 


But, ladies and gentlemen, if the school 
doctor and the teacher of the deaf will 
combine their knowledge and cooperate, 
it will be possible for the two professions 
to achieve far more than either one of 
them can do alone. I would have the 
school doctor and the teacher of the deaf 
working together as friends, with one 
object solely in view—the good of the 
deaf child. That is why the words which 
I have quoted from the 1911 Report of 
the Board of Education impelled me, 
when I read them, to think about the sub- 
ject of this paper and to offer you a few 
observations upon the codperation of the 
teacher and the doctor. They can co- 














operate in many ways and with signal 
success for the cause we all have at heart. 

The advent of the doctor has been a 
comparatively recent event in deaf edu- 
cation and, as is, perhaps, unavoidable 
when one profession first joins forces 
with another in the course of any great 
work—and the education of the deaf is 
a very great work—that advent has been 
met with some show of resentment. The 
people who have been trained to carry 
out a particular line of work naturally 
resent what they are apt to look upon as 
an intrusion on the part of those specially 
trained to some other and, apparently, 
quite different line. The former may 
have, in the course of years, become a 
little narrow of ideas, less ready to brook 
what they may, at first sight, consider to 
be an interference, whilst the latter may 
come to them with different views, some 
of which are preconceived in inexperi- 
ence. I know quite well that when I first 
entered upon work connected with the 
deaf child I was full of ideas, but very 
quickly I felt keenly my want of experi- 
ence of deaf education and my ignorance 
of its methods and its capabilities. 
Therefore I set to work to gather all that 
could be gathered by reading and, better 
still, by learning at first hand from those 
teachers with whom I came in contact. 
I learned thus a very great deal, but I 
have still a very great deal to learn. But 
among the things I have learned is the 
enormous value of our cooperation. At 
Manchester I had the honor to give you 
my ideas as to the classification of deaf 
children. I learned a lot then and I saw 
where I might be going wrong, so that I 
have tried to modify views then ex- 
pressed. But, I must confess, I felt a 
little hurt when a distinguished teacher, 
whose acquaintance I value, said that he 
considered there was a dangerous ten- 
dency toward interference with the teach- 
er’s sphere on the part of some medical 
men and that the doctor should stick to 
his business. The smart of the remark 
was greatly lessened by these words from 
another distinguished teacher: “I am de- 
lighted on the general side to see the de- 
velopment of things that is taking place. 
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We want 
We 


We want the school doctor. 
Dr. Kerr Love and Dr. Yearsley. 
want them to come over and help us. 
The child wants them and the child wants 
us.” Both speakers showed in different 
ways that cooperation between our two 
professions is needed; the one because 
he did not appreciate fully that the doc- 
tors wanted to help to the best of their 
ability, the other because he did appreci- 
ate it. We are only looking at things 
from the different standpoints of our spe- 
cial training, like the story of the silver 
shield. The doctor looks at them from 
the physiological aspect, the teacher from 
the pedagogical side. But there are two 
sides to the shield and pedagogy and 
physiology, back to back, can achieve 
great things. When not back to back, 
fighting the battles of the deaf child, they 
must advance hand in hand, ever going 
forward together, mutually dependent, 
seeking the highest. 


WHERE CO-OPERATION CAN EXIST 


And now, after these preliminary re- 
marks, let us see upon what points the 
teacher and the doctor can cooperate. 

In the first place, by codperation with 
the medical profession, you can obtain a 
wider channel through which to press 
your needs. I venture to think that, with 
the added influence of the doctor, you can 
more easily drive your wishes home to 
the educational authorities. Conferences 
between us must make movements for- 
ward stronger, for they can be pressed 
home with a double set of arguments, 
medical and educational. They are more 
likely to receive a wider consideration 
when backed by medical opinion, for the 
doctor appeals to all classes. 

Then, in regard to the examination of 
children as to their suitability for special 
education, the doctor can help by giving 
you his opinion upon the nature and ex- 
tent of their deafness and the possibilities 
of their mental condition. At a prelimi- 
nary examination the opinion given as to 
any particular child can only be approxi- 
mate and may—very likely will—need 
revision. It is often impossible to decide 
at once whether a given case is deaf or 
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mentally defective, or both. But, by 
means of this preliminary examination 
by a school doctor, there ought to be 
fewer purely deaf children sent to men- 
tally defective schools and purely men- 
tally defectives sent to deaf schools. The 
latter mistake does not matter much, it 
does the child no harm, but to my mind 
it is one of the greatest of tragedies when 
a deaf child is sent to a mentally defective 
school to waste precious moments or 
even, as I have known, years in so un- 
suitable an environment. ‘There are, as 
you all know, doubtful cases; but when 
they are met with in my own sphere of 
work, I never hesitate to send them to a 
deaf school “on probation.” By this 
method the child gets his chance; if he is 
deaf, no time is wasted; if he is mentally 
defective, he will soon be transferred. 
And here let me say that, in my opinion, 
putting aside cases with sufficient hearing 
to enable them to be educated in “hard- 
of-hearing” classes, the school medical 
examiner can only decide that a given 
child is suitable for a deaf school. No 
doctor in his senses will presume to offer 
more specific advice as to educational 
treatment or to dictate as to whether he 
should have oral teaching or finger-spell- 
ing. 

Now, as to the child in the deaf school. 
Surely here is a great field for codpera- 
tion. The doctor can help the teacher 
greatly in respect to the health and con- 
duct of his charges. By careful physical 
examination and testing, the latter after 
the child has received sufficient educa- 
tion to appreciate and respond to tests, 
the doctor can offer to the teacher such 
advice, based upon his results, as may 
enable the teacher to modify his methods 
by combining his experience with such 
results. By this means latent capabili- 
ties may be developed, voice improved 
by the discovery and relief by treatment 
of nasal disease and adenoids, or by the 
detection and correction of errors of 
breathing. I think that, as regards the 
psychology of the child, the doctor cannot 
teach the teacher much; indeed, I am 
rather inclined to think that the latter 
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But rea- 
sons for apparent mental dullness may 
be found in the complications of aural 
suppuraticn or the results of a former 
meningitis; in anemia, heart disease, or 
the effects of hidden septic absorption 
from septic tonsils, teeth, or intestinal 


can rather teach the former. 


toxemia. The discovery of these by the 
doctor tends greatly to the assistance of 
the teacher and the attainment of better 
results. 

Another way in which the cooperation 
of the teacher and the doctor is produc- 
tive of good is in classification. So much 
has been said about the classification of 
the deaf child that I shall not do more 
than allude to it. Indeed, some of us are 
sick of discussing it; but the combined 
knowledge and the combined work of 
the specialists in both professions must 
make for greater efficiency in this matter. 

Then as regards research. No prog- 
ress in any great work is ever made with- 
out careful and patient research. We 
are all engaged in it, teacher and doctor 
alike, and we can cooperate therein to 
great advantage. Your chairman, Dr. 
Kerr Love, whose life work has been re- 
search concerning the deaf child, is bet- 
ter fitted to speak upon this subject than 
am I, and he can telk you how much he 
is indebted to his colleagues of the teach- 
ing profession. For my own part I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing my great gratitude for and 
appreciation of the kindness and help 
which have been so readily and ungrudg- 
ingly extended to me by nearly every 
teacher with whom I have come into 
contact. 


THE PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 


Out of such codperation as there has 
been so far between our two professions 
there has lately arisen a great movement 
pregnant with good for posterity. I al- 
lude to the prevention of deafness. Yet 
in its infancy, it bids fair to be a very 
lusty child and I hope that many of us 
will live to be proud of our offspring, 
though we shall none of us be here to 
see its full development. Is there any 














greater movement for the good of hu- 
manity in which the codperation for 
which I plead can play a larger part? 
The teachers of the deaf can and will 
béar a very large share in it. The doctor 
can supply the knowledge necessary as 
to causation and the means of preven- 
tion perhaps of congenital and heredi- 
tary deafness ; certainly of acquired deaf- 
ness. The teacher can help to apply this 
knowledge, and he can also supply ma- 
terial from the great store of his experi- 
ence. Again are we mutually depend- 
ent; together we may do great things; 
cooperation must tell. The teacher pos- 
sesses the confidence of the parents of 
his pupils; he can get from them many 
facts that we are not always in a posi- 
tion to obtain. 

[ think we are as yet only upon the 
threshold of our codperation—that is to 
say, there are too few of my profession 
who take a sufficient interest in the mat- 
ter of the deaf child to be of value, Doc- 
tors require yet to be aroused to their re- 
sponsibilities toward the deaf child. I 
fear that the majority of the profession 
know but little about him or about his 
needs ; if it cares less it is a serious thing 
and we must combine to make it care 
more. But there are signs that medical 
interest is beginning to awaken. Medical 
literature, especially in the United States, 
yearly contains more and more papers 
upon the medical aspects of the deaf 
child, upon the importance of deafness, 
and especially of its prevention. If you 
rub it in hard enough and long enough, 
you must make some impressioa, and 
the longer you rub and the harder you 
rub the more lasting will be the result. 
I think Dr. Kerr Love and I have been 
rubbing it in pretty hard of late years, 
and we hope to go on rubbing and you 
must help us, too. Hitherto 6tologists 
have ignored the deaf-mute; they have 
narrowed their sphere too much to the 
clinical study of diseases of the ear in 
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the adult and they have paid far too little 
attention to prevention; but the time 
when the preventive otologist will make 
himself heard is on its wav, and I think 
it will not be long in coming. Smallpox 
has been prevented; plague has .been 
swept away in European civilized coun- 
tries; malaria and sleeping sickness are 
being abolished. There is no reason why 
deafness should not similarly be sent to 
the right about. Lister, when he started 
upon his great campaign in this very city, 
had a tough fight to experience before 
he gained his end. But he emerged tri- 
umphant from his battle; he abolished 
sepsis, high operation mortality, surgical 
fever, hospital gangrene. We can do the 
same for acquired deafness. We have 
only to cooperate, you teachers and we 
doctors, and to believe in ourselves and 
in each other and we shall do it. 

This good city of St. Mungo has shown 
conspicuously the value of codperation 
between teacher and doctor by the splen- 
did work of your chairman and his col- 
leagues, the Glasgow teachers of the 
deaf. Let this codperation be made 
wider and more intimate; let us be loyal 
to one another, working on a basis of 
equality and keeping a high ideal ever 
before us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have pur- 
posely made this paper a short one, al- 
though I have endeavored to put a lot in 
it. I have made it short partly that I 
may not weary you, but principally that 
it should have ample discussion. The 
more you discuss its subject the more 
you criticise it; the more you cooperate 
with me by adding to it, the better I shall 
be pleased. Your chairman and I, like 
patient horses, are plodding steadily up a 
steep hill, through the clinging mire of 
apathy and the rough stones of opposi- 
tion, but we are plodding to a goal worth 
winning. Treat us like those horses; “Be 
to our faults a little blind and to our vir- 
tues (if we have any) ever kind.” 
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SOME RECENT EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF 


E REPRINT below some speci- 

men examination papers recently 
submitted to applicants for positions as 
teachers of the deaf, together with de- 
tailed statements of the requirements for 
such positions. Doubtless this material 
will be of interest to teachers as well as 
to those who may be considering entering 
the profession. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


Examination held June 30-July I, 1913. 


Candidates for certificates of teachers of the 
deaf must present credentials showing the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) An education equivalent to that indi- 
cated by the public high-school course of Chi- 
cago; and 

(b) A normal course in an accredited train- 
ing school for teachers of the deaf. 

They will be examined in the subjects named 
below and must attain a general average of 
75 per cent, with no subject below 50 per cent. 

1. Theory and practice of teaching the deaf, 
including : 

(a) Educational principles; the history and 
literature of the deaf; principles and methods 
of instruction of deaf children. 

(b) Practical demonstration. 

2. English. 

3. History. 

4. Geography. 

5. Mathematics. 

6. Science. 

7. Drawing; or Vocal Music; or Physical 
Education. 


Nore.—The papers in subjects 2, 7, inclusive, 
shall be the same as those given to elementary 
teachers. 


Specifications for Subjects in the Examinations 
for Certificates of Regular and Special 
Elementary Teachers. 


1. Professional Study will include the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) History of education since the Renais- 
sance. 

(b) General principles of education. 

(c) The elements of psychology. 

(d) Problems of discipline and management 
in class-room and school. 

(e) Methods of study and instruction in 
specific subjects. 


2. English will include the following: 
(a) Grammar of modern English. 
. ° bd /T* . 
(b) Composition: Theory and practice of 
prose composition. 


Nore.—The English used in answers to all 
questions will be considered in estimating 
ability. 


(c) Literature: Outline of British and 
American literary history; actual acquaintance 
with representative works of important au- 
thors, especially Shakespeare and those writ- 
ing since 1785; and a working knowledge of 
literary forms and elements. 

(d) Elementary English: The aims, meth- 
ods, and materials of elementary composition, 
reading, literature, word study, and grammar. 


3. History will include the following: 

(a) United States History: Special refer- 
ence to the formation and development of the 
Constitution; the Slavery issue; territorial 
growth; the economic development of the 
country. 

(b) English History: Special reference to 
the origin and growth of the political institu- 
tions of England. 

(c) Modern History: Continental Europe; 
the era of geographical discovery; the French 
Revolution; the Napoleonic period; the forma- 
tion of the German Empire. 

(d) Civics: Nature and forms of govern- 
ment; genesis of the Cnion; the Constitutional 
Convention; the Federal Government, its na- 
ture and organization; State, county, town, and 
city government; the party system. 


4. Geography will include the following: 

(a) Elements of astronomical and physical 
geography. 

(b) Factors in any country that determine 
products and industries. 

(c) Principal regions of the earth's most 
important products. 

(d) Relief of continents. 

(e) Location of political divisions and cities. 

(f) Geographical reference books and ap- 
paratus and the methods of using them. 


5. Mathematics will include the following: 

(a) Arithmetic. 

(b) Algebra: Through quadratics, arithmeti- 
cal and geometrical progressions. 

(c) Geometry: Plane and solid. 


6. Science will include the following : 


The elements of physics, chemistry, and 
biology. 
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7-A. Drawing will include the following: 

Practical experience covering the following 
topics : 

(a) Object drawing: The appearance of 
simple objects as to form and proportion, per- 
spective, dark and light values, color, light, and 
shade. 

(b) Composition and design: Principles of 
rhythm, balance, and subordination in deco- 
rative arrangements. Geometric and nature 
forms as motives in borders, surface patterns, 
and panels. Simple flower, figure, and land- 
scape motives in pictorial composition. 

(c) Illustrative drawing: Principles of ar- 
rangement in story illustration. 

(d) Construction drawing: Working draw- 
ings of simple objects, including patterns, geo- 
metric views, developments. The ordinary 
conventions of construction drawing, such as 
dimensioning, describing, drawing to scale. 

(e) History of Art: Ancient, medieval and 
modern, including well-known examples of 
each. Reference books and periodicals. 

(f) Methods: The purpose of drawing as a 
subject of instruction in the public schools. 

1. Educational. 

2. Economic. 

(g) Presentation of lessons; 
sults; adaptation to grades. 


criticism of re- 


7-B. Vocal Music will include the following: 

(a) Rudiments of music; staff, clefs, key 
signatures, time signatures; the other char- 
acters used in the study of music; the major 
scale and its analysis. 

(b) Musical terms; such terms as relate to 
speed, power, variety of tone, expression, etc. 

(c) Sight singing; reading by syllable and 
by position. 

(d) Chromatic scales, minor scales, their 
construction and analysis; analysis and descrip- 
tion of intervals. 

(e) History of music; a brief synopsis of 
the lives and works of the great masters and 
the part they have played in the development 
of musical life throughout the last two cen- 
turies. 


7-C. Physical Education will include the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) The present standing of physical edu- 
cation in the different countries. 

(b) Anatomy: Location and function of the 
muscles. 

(c) Physiology: The effect of physical edu- 
cation on the functions of the different organs. 

(d) Arrangement of gymnastics for any of 
the grades. 

(e) Plays and games: Their value and classi- 
fication. 


German will include the following: 

(a) Grammar. 
_ (b) Composition: Translation from English 
into German. 
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(c) Literature: History of German litera- 
ture, with translation of selections from the 
more representative writers of prose and 
poetry. 

(d) Relation of literature to the life, art, 
and politics of the German people. 

(e) Oral—Conversation. 


THE JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD OF 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, ENGLAND. 


Examination Held July, 1913. 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
Questions. 

PAPER A. 


Section A. Answer three 
this section. 


\ questions only in 
Question AI is compulsory. 


1. Explain the steps by which a new idea or 
concept is established, and distinguish between 
distinct and indistinct concepts. How does the 
choice of examples by the teacher assist the 
pupils in forming distinct and accurate con- 
cepts? Give reasons. [20 Marks.] 


2. Plan a day’s lessons for a class four years 
under instruction, employing for the purpose 
your own choice of subjects. Write out briefly 
for two of the lessons the notes which would 
appear in your rough note-book. [12 Marks.] 


3. Name four or five short poems which you 
think suitable to be learnt by heart by the most 
advanced class of a school for the deaf. Give 
reasons for choosing them, and state briefly 
what explanations or lessons you would give 
the class on any one of them. [18 Marks.] 


4. How would you introduce the teaching of 
History to deaf children? Write out notes of 
an early lesson you would give. [12 Marks.] 


PAPER B. 


Section B. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question BI is compulsory. 


1. During a Reading Lesson with a senior 
class you come upon the following figurative 
language : 

(a) “Sceptre and crown must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe 
spade.” 

(b) “Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day.” 

(c) “Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the 

waves.” 

What difficulties would present themselves 
to the class in these passages? Take one of 
them and outline your method of explaining it 
to the class. [20 Marks.] 


and 
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2. What is the value of imagination as a 
factor in education? Compare this faculty as 
you suppose it exists in a deaf child and in a 
normal child, both of nine years of age. What 
course would you pursue in order to further 
the development of imagination in young deaf 
children? [18 Marks. ] 


3. Draft a scheme in drawing for a class of 
boys seven years at school and show the time 
you propose to devote to this subject. Indi- 
cate the mental, literary, and utilitarian results 
you expect to accrue to your class from this 
subject. [12 Marks.| 


4. In teaching a class of first-year children, 
how would you avail yourself, educationally, of 
their spontaneous activities and impulses? 
How would you discriminate between “liberty” 
and “discipline” ? [12 Marks.] 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH AND THE METHOD 
oF TEACHING ARTICULATION. 


Questions. 
A. 


Section A. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question AI is compulsory. 


1. State the order which you would adopt in 
teaching the elements of speech and the leading 
principles upon which this order is_ based. 
Under what circumstances (if any) would you 
vary your order of teaching the sounds? 

[20 Marks.] 


2. Given a class of beginners, aged from five 
to 6, what would be your method of procedure 
during the first few months? [15 Marks.] 


3. Describe the various positions assumed by 
the tongue in the formation of the elements of 
speech. [15 Marks.] 


4. Describe in detail the position of the or- 
gans in the following sounds: L, NG, AI 
(paid), and E (bet). What faults might be 
expected and how would you correct them? 

[15 Marks.] 


B. 


Section B. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question Br is compulsory. 


1. What are the characteristics of good 
voice? State the causes of, and remedies for, 
some of the common defects of voice in deaf 
children. [20 Marks.] 


2. On what does the modulation of voice 
depend? What would you do to promote mod- 
ulation and emphasis in the speech of deaf 
children? [15 Marks.] 


3. Select three sounds, .combinations, or 
words in the sentence, “The streets of London 
are congested,” that, in your opinion, offer ex- 
ceptional difficulty to deaf children, first, with 
regard to speech, and secondly, with regard to 
speech-reading. {15 Marks.] 


4. Discuss briefly any two of the following 
subjects : 

(a) How you would secure the exercise of 
the learner’s intelligence in speech and speech- 
reading. 

(b) How you would endeavor to maintain 
the quality of speech during the child’s prog- 
ress through the middle and upper parts of the 
school. 

(c) Your method of developing the correct 
utterance of the vocal consonants. 

(d) Your method of developing correct 
breathing for speech. [15 Marks.] 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Questions. 
A. 


Section A. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question AI is compulsory. 


__ 1. Describe briefly what occurs when a sound 
is passing through the ear to the auditory 
nerve. [20 Marks.] 


_2. Describe the interior of the nose and in- 
dicate the function of the nose in the produc- 
tion of speech. [15 Marks.] 


3. Describe the right side of the heart and 
state in what ways it differs essentially from 
the left side. [15 Marks.] 


_4. What do you understand by “reflex ac- 
tion”? Give illustrations of it in man and 
other animals. [15 Marks.] 


B. 


Section B. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question Br is compulsory. 


1. By what means is the sound which is pro- 
duced by the action of the vocal cords con- 
verted into articulate speech. By what brain 
centers is speech controlled? [20 Marks.] 


2. In a class of deaf children, what physical 
features would you expect to characterize— 
(a) the bright children, (b) the dull children? 

{15 Marks.] 


3. Enumerate the causes which may lead to 
deaf-mutism. [15 Marks.] 


4. Describe the means by which inspiration 
and expiration are effected in respiration. 
{15 Marks.] 

















History. 
Questions. 
A. 


Section A. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question Ar is compulsory. 


At. Give a short account of the steps which 
led to the passing of the Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893. 

[20 Marks.] 


A2. Give brief particulars of one deaf, deaf 
and dumb, or deaf, dumb, and blind person 
who has gained eminence by his or her attain- 
ments. [15 Marks.] 


A3. How far has the present social and in- 
dividual position of the deaf been affected by 
the greater facilities now enjoyed for their 
education ? [15 Marks.] 


A4. Give some particulars of the work of 
Moritz Hill, in Germany, in the education of 
the deaf. [15 Marks.| 


B. 


Section B. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question Bri is compulsory. 


Br. Give a brief account of the origin and 
development of oralism as a means of inter- 
course between the deaf and the hearing. 

[20 Marks.] 


B2. Give the names of some standard books 
on the deaf of present and past times, with 
short notes on the scope of two of them. 

[15 Marks.] 


B3. Write a short account comparing the 
curriculum of a school for deaf in the first 
half of the 19th century with that of the 
present day. [15 Marks.] 


34. Give a short account of the introduction 
of medical inspection into schools and say what 
effect you think such legislation is likely to 
have on the education of the deaf. 

[15 Marks.] 
LANGUAGE. 
Questions. 
A. 


Section A. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question AI is compulsory. 


At. Compare the method of acquiring lan- 
guage by a hearing and a deaf child. 


What 
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advantages has the former over the latter, and 
how would you advise parents and teachers to 
treat the deaf child out of school so as to sup- 
ply as far as possible what he loses by his 
deafness? [20 Marks.] 


A2. When telling a story to a class of deaf 
children, what share in it would you expect 
them to take; and what procedure would you 
follow throughout the lesson to gain the best 
results in the development of language? 

{15 Marks.] 


A3. Make a list of six adjectives or adverbs 
which you would select first to teach to a 
young deaf child, giving your reasons for the 
selection and showing how you would teach 
them. [15 Marks.] 


A4. In questioning a class of deaf children, 
would you expect complete statements to be 
given you in the replies? And, if so, what 
effect do you think this would have on the 
development of language in the children? 

{15 Marks.] 


B. 


Section B. Answer three questions only in this 
section. Question BI is compulsory. 


Bri. What difficulties does verbal inflection 
present to the deaf child? Explain your 
method of assisting him to overcome these 
difficulties. {20 Marks.] 


B2. Show how you would develop the lan- 
guage to express obligation or duty—‘“ought 
to,” “should,” “must,” etc—and explain how 
you would expand the idea as increasing in- 
telligence and language permitted. 

[15 Marks.] 


B3. Write out fully the language you would 
employ in giving a lesson in Arithmetic to an 
upper group. To what extent, if any, would 
it differ from the language suitable to a class 
of hearing children of the same stage in Arith- 
metic ? {15 Marks.] 


B4. “The pupil’s need must always furnish 
the occasion for and the stimulus to the study 
of the technique (of a language); but, on the 
other hand, this study must keep close to the 
need and supply it readily, or waste must re- 
sult.” 

Discuss this statement with relation to the 
formal teaching of language and the teaching 
of grammatical forms (inflectional and syn- 
tactical) to a deaf child. State your own 
methods, giving one or two examples. 

{15 Marks.] 
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A SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
BY CHARLES F. OURSLER 


RGANIZED church classes for 

those who do not hear or speak have 
been generally introduced throughout 
America, but it remained for the super- 
intendent of the First Baptist Sunday 
School in Baltimore, Md., to form a Sun- 
day School for deaf-mvtes without con- 
nection with a school for the deaf. In 
an article in the Sunday School E.xrecu- 
tive attention was called to this new 
phase of endeavor and a general inter- 


est among Sunday School workers has 
sprung up regarding it. 

The soul yearning which the Sunday 
School answers is not satisfied with the 
church work. This is plain enough 
among persons possessed of all their fac- 
ulties who attend both church and Sun- 
day School regularly. In the First Bap- 
tist Sunday School, which has one of the 
most highly organized systems in the 
country, this was realized for years. Be- 
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fore the formation of the “Ephphatha” 
Sunday School the only services in the 
sign language were when the Rev. J. W. 
Michaels, a Southern Baptist Convention 
missionary, visited the city. On one of 
these occasions George Miller, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School, suggested 
that a Sunday class for deaf-mutes be 
made a feature of the school, and Mr. 
Michaels became instantly enthusiastic. 
The recruiting for such a class was 
exceedingly difficult, as those who would 
form its membership were widely scat- 
tered and hard to reach. By persistent 
endeavor, however, Mr. Miller, one Sun- 
day afternoon, assembled eight, and they 
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elected a chairman and voted to form a 
school, which was to be a department of 
the First Baptist Sunday School. Since 
that time the membership has grown to 
nearly twoscore. They elected their own 
teacher, a scholarly man, who was fur- 
nished the regular lesson helps and other 
school equipment, and his department 
now is one of the most efficiently con- 
ducted of the organization. 

From the formation of such a class so 
much interest has developed that church 
services are held for the deaf three Sun- 
days out of every month, the missionary 
who addresses them spending the remain- 
ing Sabbath in Washington. 








The Teachers’ Department 


Advertisements of the size indicated will be printed in this department of THE VOLTA 
kevinw for teachers and schools using the Volta Bureau Teachers’ Agency at the rate of 
4.00 per insertion. No obligation to advertise on the part of such persons is implied, 
fr the Volta Bureau Agency will be conducted, as previously, without charge, but this 
portunity is offered to those who wish to avail themselves of an additional means of 
mesenting their applications to the profession. 

Advertisements may be inserted over the real name of the applicant, or a key signature 
my be used and replies will be handled by the Volta Bureau. 








Teachers Needed in Chicago 


A number of teachers of thedeafare urgently ueeded 
in the public schools of Chicago. Salaries range from 
$850 to $1,400. An examination for teachers of the 
deaf will be held Monday and Tuesday, December 
29 and 30, 1913. The requirements are: First, at least 
a high school education; and, second, a normal course 








WANTED—An experienced Oral Teacher for sixth grade. 


References required. Address: “‘E,” care of the Volta 


Bureau. in an accredited training school for teachers of the 
deaf. 

Application blanks and further information may 
be had on application to the 





Department of Examinations 


828 Tribune Building 3 rH Chicago 











A YEAR’S MEMBERSHIP in the 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

would be a most appropriate gift to a friend who is interested in the work and who 

would appreciate the regular receipt of The Volta Review. 

WHY NOT DO THIS FOR THAT 
Teacher of the Deaf, Teacher of the Hearing, Physician, Clergyman, Parent of a Child with 
Defective Hearing or Speech, or Lip-Reader 
whom you wish to send a token of your friendship. 
We will send the recipient our special certificate of membership bearing your 

Name as donor. 
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Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP-R - 


INSTRUCTION PRIVATE —_ PRACTICE CLASSES 


for the Deaf Adult For Information Weise MISS DUGAN 


12th Season 260 West Forty-fourth Street New York City 


Lip-Reading Taught to Adults 
Regular Course (30 Lessons) 
Instruction private and in classes. The Telephone 


This course is designed to give 
pupils a clear understanding of the W B P d 

principal movements of the exter- asa 7" ro uct 
nally visible organs of speech. 








Conversation Lessons and Lectures for Yes, this is literally true—a by. 
Advanced Pupils product of the inventor's labe H 
Special lip-reading lessons conducted = teaching speech to the d al, 
in German, including the study of The whole fascinating story may. 
Grammar and Literature. Conver- be read in 
sation classes in German. 


Normal Training Course for Teachers Dumb No Lon ger 


Circulars sent upon application to 


SOT Cine ae. Price, One Dollar 
Copley Square, 


Boston, Mass. The Volta Bureau, Washington,D.C. 
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The Machine Which Wil 
Be Your Ideal of a 
Typewriter 


THE UNIQUE 

MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND © 
VISIBLE 


The Multiplex Has: ‘Two distinct styles of type of different languages always in position, instant} 
changed by the mere turn of a knob. 

Other Unique Features Are: Simplicity—About one-tenth the parts of any other standam 
typewriter. “4 

Durability—The Hammond never wears out ; produces the most beautiful work ; gives perfect alignm on 
of letters; manifolds perfectly ; writes on any width of paper; impressions of type are automaticaly 
uniform, whether keys are struck by a Gunboat Smith or the velvet touch of a little child. 

Hammonds are the lightest and most portable standard typewriters manufactured. 


Are you interested in our unique agency proposition ? 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. . . Foot of East 69th Street, New York Cit 
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